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FRANCHISED PRINTING CENTERS GROW RAPIDLY 


By Charles R. Cook 


The licensing system known as franchising has been an 
accepted manner of business in some industries for many 
years. Traditional types of franchising have been automobile 
dealers, gasoline stations, soft drink bottlers, and motels, to list a 
few. 

With the almost magical appearance of the many 
hamburger-fried chicken-roast beef sandwich type fast food em- 
poriums that seemed to dot every highway and appear in shop- 
ping centers overnight, franchising became the way to enter 
many businesses with a minimum of financial as well as technical 
requirements. 

Franchising is a contractual agreement where both the fran- 
chisee and the franchisor hope to ultimately realize financial 
gain. In most agreements the franchisor provides the franchisee 
with training in not only the technical aspects of the business, 
but also provides a limited amount of schooling in sound business 
management practices. The franchisor provides assistance in seek- 
ing adequate financing, proper site selection, business start up 
promotions, marketing advice and advertising promotions. In 
most cases, he provides the machinery necessary for operation 
and offers on-going sales and promotional aid programs. For 
these services the franchisee pays a lump sum payment as well as 
a predetermined royalty on gross sales of the operation. 


Franchising Comes to Printing 


The speedy fulfillment of short press run orders has been a 
practice of the printing trades for many years. However, in recent 
years more and more organizations such as service clubs, trade 
associations, religious groups, law firms, and many small 
businesses as well as individuals have turned to print media as a 
vehicle to disseminate information. This proliferation of print 
orders for what is almost always one-color, short run work has 
caused many commercial printers to turn customers away either 
because they could not handle the work within the deadline 
demanded, or did not want to be bothered by such small, low 
profit jobs. Hence, the birth of fast printing services. Many com- 
mercial printers established subsidiary operations to handle these 
types of jobs, and subsequently began franchising the operations 
first in other sections of the same metropolitan area. Today, 
some franchised printing operations are a nationwide network of 
small business under the direction of one central corporate fran- 
chisor. 


Printing/Copy Centers Measured 


The franchising of printing/copying centers became recog- 
nizable as a viable business in the economy less than two decades 
ago. (The term INSTANT PRINTING is a trademark that was 


registered with the U.S. Patent Office in 1967.) About two years 
ago the Service Industries Division of the Bureau of Domestic 
Commerce began work on a survey that would eventually mea- 
sure the extent of franchising in the U.S. economy for 19 types 
of franchised businesses. The survey included information for the 
years 1969, 1970, and 1971. 

The results of the survey are now published and one of the 
franchised businesses included under the general heading of 
“Business Aids and Services” is printing/copying centers. 

In 1969, the first year statistics were collected for fran- 
chised printing/copying centers, there were 251 locations offer- 
ing this service (see table 1). Forty-four of the centers were fran- 
chisor operated and the remaining 207 were run by franchisees. 
In the next year 78 more were opened, a jump of 31% from the 
1968 count. By the end of 1971, the total number of fast 
printing centers had totaled 416, two-thirds more than in 1968. 
Only 12% of all the centers in 1971 were franchisor operated, the 
remaining locations were under the management of franchisees. 
The 1969 franchisee/franchisor ratio was 82%/ 18%. 

Even more impressive than the growth in number of centers 
has been the significant jump in total sales of these centers in the 
2-year period. In 1971 the total sales figure was just under $16 
million, an amount that was over double the sales recorded in 
1969. Sales in 1969, at $8 million was almost half again as much 
in 1970, rising 49% to almost $12 million. The 1971 sales re- 
presented a 36% increase over the previous year. 

As with the copy center operation, the greatest portion of 
sales are in the franchisee operated centers. In every year of the 
survey $8 of every $10 was in centers operated by the fran- 
chisee. In 1971, $13 of the $16 million in sales were such; an 
increase of 39% from the 1970 portion and 110% higher that 
franchisee sales in 1969, which totaled just over $6 million. 


Printing Centers Among 
Highest in Growth 


In the 1969-71 period printing and copying franchised 
services exhibited the second highest percentage change in 
number of establishments at 65.7%. The highest growth in the 
two-year period was the 101% jump in number of accounting, 
credit, collection agencies and general business systems fran- 
chises. This same category, with a 142% rise in sales in the same 
period, was also number one in sales growth. The 102% jump in 
printing/copying center sales placed this business third, behind 
the 114% increase in sales of recreation, entertainment and travel 
franchise sales. 

The full report, FRANCHISING IN THE ECONOMY: 
1969-1971, is available through the National Technical Informa- 
tion Services, Washington, D.C. 20230. The price is 50 cents; 
purchase orders should specify publication number COM 
71-50-389. 
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Table 1.—Franchised Printing and Copying Services: 1969-71 
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Percent increase 
1 
—_ ale _— — 1971-70 1970-69 1971-69 
Establishments (number) 

Total . saat ett fs snc At gb alas ia aL oc arias ELC 416 329 251 26.4 31.1 65.7 
CT ae Ee NE ne eee 50 45 44 11.1 2.3 13.6 
SE EE CO EP aS OP Ren 366 284 207 28.9 a2 76.8 

Sales ($1,000): 

Total ... Se ER ee nN ee A 15,952 11,757 7,904 35.7 48.7 101.8 
Franchisor ...... aires ne aaed wae ahaa 2,656 2,164 1,576 22.7 37.3 68.5 
PRI i as cours, tarierd wae oaks Ae OA 13,296 9,593 6,328 38.6 51.6 110.1 











' Estimated by respondents to survey. 


Source: Bureau of Domestic Commerce, Franchising in the Economy: 1969-1971. 





1972-73 OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK NOW AVAILABLE 


The Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics has announced the recent release of the 1972-73 
OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK. The HANDBOOK provides comprehensive information on the employment 
outlook in about 800 occupations and 30 major industries in the United States. It is widely used in vocational guidance in 
high schools and colleges, State employment service offices, the Veterans Administration, and other agencies that provide 
counseling services. In addition to the HANDBOOK itself, available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. for $6.25, reprints of each section are available to the public. 

Iwo reprints that would be of particular interest to readers of PRINTING AND PUBLISHING are the Employment 
Outlook for Printing Occupations and the Employment Outlook in the Paper and Allied Products Industries. Both the 
Printing reprint, bulletin 1700-109 at 20 cents and the Paper Industries reprint, bulletin 1700-128 at 15 cents are available 
from any regional office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics or the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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U.S. ADHERENCE TO THE FLORENCE AGREEMENT: 
DUTY-FREE TRADE IN PRINTED PRODUCTS 


By William S. Lofquist 


The major tariff and trade instrument relating to U.S. 
imports and exports of printed matter is the Florence Agree- 
ment. This international statute provides for the duty-free entry 
of books, magazines, newspapers, maps, music and tourist litera- 
ture among 64 member countries. The United States has been 
signatory to the Agreement since February 1967. 

The basic concepts of the Agreement were formulated at a 
General Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization in 1948. Titled “‘Agreement on the 
importation of educational, scientific and cultural material,” the 
instrument was adopted by the General Conference of Unesco at 
Florence, Italy, in 1950. A summary of the Agreement’s purpose 
is contained in a 1969 operational guide: 


The major purpose of the agreement, as its title in- 
dicates, is to make it easier to import educational, 
scientific and cultural materials. It reduces tariff and 
trade obstacles to the international circulation of these 
materials, permitting organizations and individuals to 
obtain them from abroad with less difficulty and at 
less cost. 


In its early stages of existence the Agreement’s overriding 
concern was the elimination of custom tariffs. There is general 
acknowledgment that in this respect the Agreement has achieved 
its purpose. However, while tariff barriers have been overcome, 
there is a feeling that other, perhaps more subtle, obstacles are 
growing in importance. The grantings of import licences and/or 


foreign exchange, for example, are currently cited as new goals 
for the Florence member nations. The Agreement now provides 
for the unconditional granting of licenses and/or foreign 
exchange under certain conditions (publications to the blind, 
government publications, publications consigned to libraries and 
certain institutions) but there is a substantial volume of inter- 
national printed material that does not qualify under the 
conditions stated above and thus remains ineligible for favorable 
licensing or foreign exchange treatment. 


U.S. Tradein Florence Materials 


The United States engages in a substantial volume of inter- 
national trade in those printed products covered by the Florence 
Agreement. The primary products are books, maps, music, news- 
papers and periodicals. U.S. exports and imports of these items, 
covering the period 1967-71, are shown in table 2. 

Total U.S. foreign trade in printed matter currently exceeds 
$500 million. Approximately 80% of this volume consists of 
products which would come within the jurisdiction of the 
Florence Agreement, if all countries were to become members of 
the Agreement. The fact that several major U.S. trading 
partners—including Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, the 
Republic of South Africa, and Venezuela—are not signatories to 
Florence drops this percentage considerably. Thus only 40% of 
the U.S. export volume in printed products meets the criteria of 
(1) coming under the classification of a Florence protected item, 


Table 2.—U.S. Foreign Trade of Selected Printed Products, 1967-71 


[In million dollars] 





























Annual rate 
Item 1971 1970 1969 1968 1967 7 sng 
(percent) 

ee eT PR eee a nee $271.6 $265.7 $253.8 $236.9 $226.7 4.6 
I accor A alg wr iol ah aaah rd cao NR es a i a 176.7 1749 166.1 151.6 143.2 5.4 
I cc era gt ici Loney pol ard U aiek ts agate aie 32 3.0 3.5 3.1 3.3 —0.8 
has Sy i ah bias Wl ah ta te cw tS Ts ns 9 el ale 1.4 a 1.6 12 0.9 11.7 
Eg CO ee EE ee NT eek Lee 3.8 28 3.6 2.9 2.9 7.0 
I vous. salitisa hte within Denacera VW wtia a aeee ee heel 86.5 83.7 79.0 78.1 76.4 32 
Imporis, ee TE Ce TC re eT 127.8 1179 93.9 81.3 78.4 13.0 
ND: giatdiace atcrar a Wale wuktota be a a eae ah we oniiCd 101.0 92.0 78.4 68.4 69.3 9.9 
gba ot itara Onto a neon code neta minis Noa alae ata oe ae 1.4 15 1.4 2.1 1.3 1.9 
636 oct oc nn danre eaves ener kaa ere beawten 0.8 0.7 0.6 0.4 0.5 12.5 
NN 5.05 240 acrewe usw ameomeee se eaw ein 8.1 68 5.5 4.7 3.5 23.3 
EAR ne eee ee ee Pn ele Sene te ae ee 16.5 169 8.0 5.7 3.8 44.4 








'Data from 1967 through September 1969 do not include individual shipments valued under $100. Effective October 1969, data do not include individual 


shipments valued under $250. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 








and (2) is being sent to a Florence member country. Approxi- 
mately 72% of U.S. imports of printed matter enter this country 
duty free under Florence. 


Table 2 provides growth rates for the principal Florence 
covered products exported from and imported to the United 
States. The growth of U.S. exports averaged a low 4.6% per year. 
Shipments of U.S. periodicals in the period 1967-71 increased to 
$87 million from $76 million, averaging an annual rate of growth 
of 3.2%. Exports of U.S. books, the largest product category, 
moved to $177 million in 1971 from $143 million in 1967. U.S. 
book export growth, averaging 5.4% per year, was not sub- 
stantially higher than the 4.6% rate recorded by all U.S. exports 
classified under the Florence Agreement. The two export prod- 
ucts with relatively high growth rates, printed music and news- 
papers, had combined U.S. exports of just over $5 million in 
1971. U.S. map shipments fell slightly between 1967 and 1971. 

While U.S. exports of Florence Agreement items were 
edging upward in the 1967-71 span, U.S. imports of products 
covered by the Agreement were fairly surging. Imports of books 
jumped to $101 miilion from $69 million, newspapers moved to 
$8 million in 1971 from $4 million in 1967, and U.S. periodical 
imports leaped to $17 million from $4 million in this 4-year 
span. Total U.S. imports of Florence Agreement covered 
products reached $128 in 1971, up from $78 million in 1967. It 
is notable that U.S. exports and imports of printed music had 
remarkably similar growth rates, though in both areas it ranked 
as the smallest item in total dollar volume. 


Books Dominate Florence Categories 


The largest single product category included in the articles 
of the Florence Agreement is books. In terms of U.S. foreign 
trade in printed matter, the volume of book shipments accounts 
for 52% of U.S. exports and 57% of U.S. imports. Charts | and 2 
delineate U.S. foreign trade in books. 

The fact that several large trading partners of the United 
States have yet to become signatory to the Florence Agreement 
is shown in chart |. Slightly over two-thirds of total U.S. book 
exports are shipped to non-Florence countries. Outstanding 
among these are Canada, Australia, and the Republic of South 
Africa. These three countries account for sizable purchases of 
U.S. books and all levy various rates of duty or other taxes on 
U.S. book exports. While total U.S. book exports rose to $177 
million in 1971 from $143 million in 1967, about half of this 
increased export volume has gone to non-Florence countries. As 
seen in chart 1, book shipments to countries who are not 
members of the Agreement increased to $118 million from $103 
in the 1967-71 span. Book exports to Florence member countries 
in the same time trame increased by $19 million: to $59 million 
in 1971 from $40 million in 1967. 

This graphic display of shipments to Florence and 
non-Florence countries presents a mixed export picture due to 
changes in Florence membership. For example, the entry of 
Japan as a member of the Florence Agreement in June 1970 has 
somewhat narrowed the gap between book shipments to 
Florence vs. non-Florence countries. Thus, the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of one or more major trading countries (such as Canada 
or Australia) can have a significant impact on the data. 

Chart 2 shows the trend of U.S. book imports between 
1967 and 1971. In sharp contrast to the export situation, this 
chart portrays the dominance of Florence member countries with 
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Chart 1. — U.S. Book Exports, 1967 - 71 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


regard to the U.S. importation of books. About 85% of all U.S. 
book imports are from Florence Agreement countries, while only 
33% of U.S. book exports are to these same member countries. 
The volume of book imports from Florence countries jumped to 
$85 million in 1971 from $56 million in 1967, while U.S. 
imports from non-Florence countries rose to just $16 million 
from $13 million in the same period. 


Major Trading Partners 


Tables 3 and 4 provide a breakdown of the principal coun- 
tries that are actively engaged in international book trade with 
the United States. Data for sixty countries cover U.S. exports 
and imports of books for the years 1967 through 1971. 

As indicated in table 3, there are 18 countries whose in- 


dividual book purchases from the United States exceeded $1 
million in 1971. The primary buyer of U.S. books was Canada, a 
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Chart 2.— U.S. Book Imports, 1967 - 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


non-Florence country, whose total book purchases of $80 
million was about four times larger than that of the United 
Kingdom, the second largest market for U.S. books. The 
Canadian market for U.S. books increased by $19 million in the 
period 1967-71. U.S. book exports to Japan went from $17 
million in 1967 to $28 million in 1970, but then dropped to $12 
million in 1971. One reason for this substantial decline is the 
initiative shown by U.S. publishers in reaching the Japanese book 
market by having increasing quantities of U.S.-authored material 
printed in Asia. 

The export data emphasize the continued reliance of U.S. 
book publishers on countries who have yet to join the Florence 
Agreement. While most of the major European countries are 
members of Florence, the English-speaking, book oriented coun- 
tries of Canada, Australia, and the Republic of South Africa 
remain outside Florence and thus place additional costs on U.S. 
firms attempting to reach book purchasers in these countries. 

The high concentration of U.S. book imports from Florence 
member countries is shown in table 4. Well over one third of 
total U.S. imports of books are from the United Kingdom. The 
Florence countries of Japan, West Germany, the Netherlands and 
Italy combine to provide just under an additional third of all U.S. 
book imports. Canada and Mexico are the only non-Florence 
countries with sizable shares of the U.S. book import market. 
Imports from Florence member countries, aided by Japan’s 
membership in 1970, surged upwards by $29 million between 
1967 and 1971. U.S. book imports by non-Florence countries 
advanced by only $3 million in the same period. 

The freedom to transmit knowledge across national bound- 
aries without encountering either tariff or non-tariff barriers 
remains a yet distant goal of Unesco. The addition of new ad- 
herents to the Florence Agreement is encouraging: membership 
now stands at 64, a gain of 12 countries since 1967. As the list of 
members grows, international trade in selected printed 
products—especially books—will reach ever-widening markets. 
The U.S. publishing industry should be among the prime bene- 
ficiaries of continued activity in the reduction of obstacles to the 
flow of ideas. 
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Table 3.—U.S. Exports of Books to Selected Countries, 1967-71 
[In dollars] 



































Country 1971 1970 1969 1968 1967 
ee IID, cic acs hac uo wae aa & ae wea Ok oe eS $176,662,158 | $174,936,928 | $166,141,099 | $151,623,195 | $143,193,226 
Florence Agreement countries, total .............00 0 ese e eens 58,531,214 67,505,493 40,566,888 39,287,103 40,431,415 
INN = x. 5, oo. 4-4: wv aS, iat RR Saw ae ea 542,377 456,075 769,463 845,415 730,122 
I cach eh aa i as we le eae 762,394 27,925 41,200 46,521 81,352 
Aa Da a ae Ca ae ge eng, ak a Sex gE 185,787 176,440 217,974 181,083 270,233 
I SSO an oral Grea mn letras aa noes BP el Megara 129,603 41,741 60,930 28,536 175,032 
EAGER ips Baer ae amg mite eae tv ar eae a aL SE ED 660,051 884,177 595,733 608,123 683,367 
aaa ee ata gi ar he er aehla, Nm ara eta Marcie fee Rear 222,234 295,608 209,231 410,167 673,479 
I Gs ct fel ee ives batt Beaiaiehs we a da aug: mera 212,481 143,489 153,521 89,729 80,473 
as a oh Mass Bak ah eN EN ip Butiiat aah fa tecaran aaa ark a 148,118 178,028 128,742 205,303 202,551 
Ne ee ene re ee er eRe Cote mre ee rine 513,778 468,490 714,198 221,046 185,534 
REN Oe a eA ee Ee ee a 2,761,302 3,420,021 5,922,547 7,113,030 5,602,381 

a eG es cians eat Sh en Ri ee a og Ce ae 12,314,700 28,324,936 (") (") (") 
ci Nah Sa a i eat gas in aime TA te etme iY eh EUR Ga 101,800 202,217 50,896 39,217 57,367 
IN ira 225 Seats ge de Dh RT ID a ld wees 242,492 347,217 266,336 402,216 768,705 
a akc ae ce a ak a a oi eal a en 3,283,822 2,971,143 2,833,038 2,734,264 2,990,179 
ERAS PO ae IPOS AE Ae me oe arte Pee ee Nae 1,531,908 1,055,588 833,377 1,329,523 1,984,334 
I oe ness ic eet GP. decades slalom aks oie Pd dA a 96,731 126,611 76,995 54,633 62,057 
ere ee en ee ee re re eer 390,012 298,636 165,401 81,755 133,043 
en ee ee ee eae tee eee mere peo 210,104 1,703,480 142,538 134,369 224,222 
I soe a eR ta eal hgh an fa eae as a alta ee hr 73,584 239,898 236,012 187,942 180,932 
RD a Si ick ir es Sar en a ad a ale ek en 3,814,410 2,531,833 3,918,124 2,839,905 2,490,905 
OO PCC Pee Ee Ce PCr ee ee Pe 3,024,770 1,335,895 314,274 448,746 505 436 
I cS Lk entree oi al cat lara as as rs ha 175,550 94,073 309,864 147,998 155,008 
ea ee aa eh call ei aS ire angela ot vane eh ahs ee hte raat Sy alee 670,710 431,842 619,667 500,927 648,855 
Ne Ree Ee a a i rae re ca Ris pia 326,389 419,164 480,696 506,835 551,396 
RE Ce re ee ee 715,432 523,131 624,009 597,710 486,758 
NN raat Lar a aT hs ab gti Ge ah wc BAAN OL WW ks SM IR See 626,101 618,429 906,709 613,382 450,710 
I a. go sa aa a coe nm ed Ro A 256,319 109,411 106,683 103,686 166,726 
I hE Ed 8 a ee al ae mace lve miata euler 170,097 217,517 209,369 78,983 74,534 
I Sg Bae iad alld wine Gr Rig earth at na iahallgh Ra 20,658,298 16,723,866 16,835,890 16,213,294 17,460,023 
NE a ih i Ne i a a as a erie eer ae 3,374,562 2,749,245 2,461,897 2,016,424 1,685,913 
ere ee eee ee ee eye oT 335,298 389,367 361,574 506,341 669,788 
I I OI i Bee Soe Bete BO el ee be a ere 118,130,944 107,431,435 125,574,211 112,336,092 102,761,811 
CR eta eas Scat a eR oa hr Nate ah aa 634,498 1,001,394 1,088,846 13,196 4,004 
INE Ss ok coca a) cl ek An a aa Rien vin doar ar aa ae aT 1,811,201 1,598,991 1,445,855 594,503 659,011 
GE US tae ka ae a ee ae ees eee 13,388,183 10,356,797 8,696,581 10,113,224 8,444,132 
I Rd dee noe er ae Roe ta oe org ate ee car 318,867 227 460 262,925 195,250 144,084 
RES ene eee tere tO Par gaa ae nea ee EMS er Pe Le 3,161,742 3,083,465 2,802,025 3,058,510 2,804,283 
IS Soe ere te ae eee ete ee fe ee oy NA er eanel Bees me Merna 79,682,482 73,205,325 72,325,007 63,423,987 60,672,865 
RG a Ord RS Oe kee ae a i a a 755,358 568,400 741,782 1,025,183 913,514 
Ste ce ee rapa Bec, une te eee a ars, er ee ee 318,432 1,082,098 624,840 235,490 166,487 
I ESSA Dee Ek eo a we tla a an Nd Oke go ee 104,520 86,146 76,315 45,581 58,320 
NN SS ee CO Pe ree ee ee ee 187,276 243,503 310,630 177,070 164,596 
I EIS ND i ak a a a 104,145 54,052 114,487 81,529 122,317 
ON ORE IE ere rae bg ea trey eee athe er ae ORR. A ae 221,475 456,653 267,558 253,434 265,939 
gece ia a ae Ee od vin Se 2,047,559 2,095,162 1,709,775 855,108 1,042,128 
ao a Ah dons, cobs oak eva tear ain ee) eia tte Ghihaost Muh aa eee 1,092,426 402,607 386,019 49,279 66,089 
aa gio Nae eI ree ca ed acl ns ne fae has ice eal hic A 244,210 277 353 114,720 246,338 287 ,284 
ME of Sit ud om eae Mate eee ORR We ee rhea 472,383 276,707 285,608 194,435 143,951 
oS ee Ne eT a ee a St tae a ee Cee ee 328,737 237,106 126,948 125,990 205,336 
I a ee hae dar Ok igi anne ER a ae he ete hee eA 72,433 230,247 146,856 321,826 227,219 
I ae or a A Pe onc et cide a es ne ha ae a es 39,062 50,525 38,447 112,760 44,128 
NE Ror acncn ee ioc ere we ian poste arate hae grade tenia at iain) fo Aan ean 3,358,612 3,085,375 2,346,653 2,221,505 2,588,684 
EER eae ee ee a eT eo Seer a mere Pere cr eae ee 603,201 652,976 583,746 661,379 756,637 
RE ae are nara erent Si mere Ca ee eee 803,653 441,271 645,436 376,758 571,111 
I aaa ere ee el ahae eae, ie ee Ae eS oe tee 36,701 146,703 157,541 144,877 315,540 
Republic of China (Taiwan) .... 0... cc ccc cece ccc ccccccces 68,107 39,531 40,914 42,360 24,450 
NN ced rye, alae nee, k OCU e whe MRR we ee Mea 1,380,961 1,384,340 744,456 567,672 218,252 
ar re OD os 5 ao on ee oo b bhi aie bas Rélwaw ba 4,366,556 3,310,590 3,530,103 3,055,223 2,699,887 
I so Cr Ba elt li oe Ne 8 coe a eN 191,469 180,807 125,975 212,353 368,611 
RE a eee See eer a or Orne yg wun Ain LRT 180,001 603,108 497 492 347,127 55,848 
I ks srr sh da ene aa etka at Be ec Bete A ea 114,831 44,305 7,830 4,947 9,406 
I eh gs ek gg L'a ph Sak WED ok SE Oh WK Ree OE 1,181,617 1,177,866 1,006,716 416,044 551,487 
PUN on ai eg alas 3a eg ee a & wean lac Breiman endian: 860,246 830,572} 224,322,125] 223,163,154] 218,166,211 





Signed the Florence Agreement in June 1970. 
2Includes Japan. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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JULY 1972 9 
Table 4.—U.S. Imports of Books From Selected Countries, 1967-71 
[In dollars} 
Country 1971 1970 1969 1968 1967 
SN os cay c/a Wwe whe Sire ae Sein (eran Sea $100,993,571 | $92,022,837 | $78,352,540 | $68,391,884 | $69,241,912 

Florence Agresmant COUNWICS, TOIM ....... oo ccc ccc esc secess 84,912,626 81,297,580 65,175,643 56,590,565 56,183,013 
NE Ee eer 1,205,725 876,753 922,029 801,603 1,096,749 
aes CT Oia & cap Se Gi cave GN ay a BERS Ble a Goren we Wri Gi eat ae a Re 13,200 2,304 6,375 10,957 1,100 
NE eho a na Se aicle pi. gd erate a maha arena aie Gee wane elena 333,853 526,514 578,838 359,819 293,213 
ee er ree ee | | ere oer 825 3 ae 
IR on cctck ooo aricity sayee Nace cee Sew dy eel NE ARI a 2,581,355 4,120,552 3,396,271 3,652,768 2,612,471 
aes ioc ik ak ac mig nck, la has Bad een oe SRR eT 76,307 43,487 50,299 15,308 19,734 
IN Sy Gracie ke Aan Se Seiko Siam nee ere nla eae 800 3,161 2,205 1,580 440 
Pah ie ah Nh ae ads WRI RRC RDS ES Gites eet Dik oe a 906 1,453 2,131 1,488 61,666 
I pha carn sais chu cs arracgtialn etal tak er ct SL ao asin a rea ans oaoten 1,476,605 956,924 1,004,807 670,769 396,535 
Soro a rca Gao, oops tah hw aes ew le Te ta 6,491,107 6,690,372 6,660,852 5,002,292 5,084,585 
SY Sdn wh bars nels teeth cebwemided Mepediaasauannian 10,121,699 7,883,459 (") (") (") 
a alta ar eas non sgl eras a 9 om eae I ae ra 56,568 25,415 35,601 13,637 15,452 
cn aN a ak as hive ns esha Sh aca ooh a adanagiata er aletaas lamin 3,748 19,046 19,728 11,143 14,660 
a Sta ed as ai ay ta A sepa RD ok RCO w ART Re ne eT 8,814,526 8,871,190 8,166,465 7,103,325 6,404,291 
I esa asa Goes wi Grave aie bie wane Reade GA a DES 27,153 23,226 154,158 14,538 15,908 
NI a. ch a Ga ste wi hcg cdc wieamyles ek od He mm ae te ee oe a eee WD 02%66d4 Sous 
re re re ee ee | ree: 9,538 14,534 3,322 945 613 
i cog eal iled a 5 & ie RETA ATEN Riek re WO OM ae bere 66,223 66,929 58,120 62,894 78,845 
I i lat iaa. ii ke. be cela cs hp asin pore a arto esto ae EI Oh an ic bie 1,787 2,333 eae 13,874 
I Siete Daal es eg eee SR Oe Oecd 9,791 7,919 5,120 8,026 15,266 
0 Sere ry eer ee ere re eee 759,269 659,779 78,786 1,200}  _—s_—sOid5, 546 
EY saciinedtiea bh Rr cbsera eee eee Waaeer eee aeneeeeenved -OSeRee eRe | Chee can Soe eee ee ‘ inhi a et 
ta Ne aici teers acne ailing ais cars Gi Cant noes Ghpsxl oder GAT R AC 2,871,040 3,598,730 1,717,248 1,665,992 1,886,627 
Ne eT a i a ca i ea 898,439 531,929 949,876 821,832 620,193 
hasan aie esas aban nna ir alae ata mca calor e 2,867,459 4,102,388 3,609,576 3,297,893 3,219,065 
TN Sh i Grr arias Seth 9G Ww eb Ne as he PDs 2,475 1,300 3,307 1,554 2,037 
NN I i sears as xe evs & a i Sl bp, wit. TnL Beisel WRN om aka ayrerte ANY RU mu manta ee 500 720 ST aia ae oroetece 
re ee eee re ae een NEEM (CPN F Sees | err 6,400 350 
I kD I a a ee ee a ch a ae Ed 38,599,427 33,919,226 30,360,697 26,095,537 27,837,150 
Ns ar ct cca h ko eae See: Gar ee a Wis SR eke es 6,329,774 7,242,679 6,670,563 6,242,293 5,763,354 
ee III a6 6 ok Sa aie ct aon «ana. s Raw aale 1,289,350 1,104,528 1,171,535 717,841 743,289 

WR MI IIE a. eo, ia. 5. baw arere.nve meee Wiebe aw wate eunned 16,080,945 10,725,257 13,176,897 11,801,319 13,058,899 
SN, ers oon cdc oe vat as wasted & a aa eta oo lata ema 368,147 461,895 396,046 260,854 626,539 
NIE cr a0 ce GRR strats fr ak tay 1S as eRe shan a 311,391 326,635 298,929 248,797 284,276 
I ies ah gk EA int te cia vinta Sw TS oe Ru GP ae St Os 2,000 2,234 nen re 
RE ei 5. 5.13 a aul vein ios pir Sev Sg ard a BO os co ara ee 72,182 54,266 16,767 6,857 4,923 
I i ictace fev in facta tek RGA coho ID RH ee at eo Sete 10,615,863 5,355,159 3,400,294 2,718,736 3,057,167 
UN i ost a csn'a ode go ella UNA hie sate ae es win Bae cee aaa a ae as 5,157 38,565 128,006 18,772 8,990 
a ic eee a che ie as ah cs tcl alias ge we al alg aciay hamid eae 359,257 244,689 37,263 38,846 100,534 
0.5. Fesctvat igh ellasibe eee hic bella deco Pana ator gh ty waldo aa ae a 1,661 622 10,371 6,759 5,276 
RN i tcsirics Gre ig cass AK Sia RSA Eee WGI BN wee ee 365,654 327,841 430,182 608,893 924,152 
EE er ee a ee 12,569 9,666 15,274 18,919 3,644 
rs 31-8 inlys Sys gs tpi ehv eines Bal base GLE OR Aol e eo eee 21,368 53,705 73,721 59,295 14,792 
NE TD he aha tangs sy te oi Je tas eS hice versace Oat main Taian Ere Riese ad toto 2,174 2,516 1,785 free 
ND 2 fa i ali rath tl EO prs Gans BS i aplinesiad ican id mea 663,814 516,489 350,264 153,527 104,698 
QYPE ere mes eer ntig: parce ie, teMparrege ane Mewe-krsen apes! AAS) 44,738 13,806 160,008 81,344 177,480 
Re cis asia wriggle Waivgi-w at ane & Gushki © Gee GOAN a ate eee eee 205,065 274,148 174,156 176,006 138,247 
EEE Nae Te EE See a Ree RE Rote POE TO Pe 347,519 513,861 153,497 151,481 93,599 
I a as cg aera rac che tanec dh er cakat ter hag a eid wn olla haar ca aaa 2,259 ene 1,791 9,324 
ON Pare carte Par eerie gee Pe eae bt CoRR NY Spee 27,212 9,059 5,308 49,120 33,582 
I career e kai Ain ona ae ear ce, eal Dae naa aaa hei ees 1,548,956 1,537,761 1,229,732 1,108,742 2,575,829 
ss Se. Sit. ive ax iit ion-ater w S ipl retin” Gece ws de em Wt Sa oS GA 396,574 432,830 259,402 120,183 35,369 
SI 0) deiisesis Sai ain, 8, nt tes ang RIG hs ela Deca ae oe Cee gee freer |r esis” 
EE SRE ee ere eae Re ee eee ee eee 4,828 3,235 10,426 793 3,431 
er ia Na ae 5 ob Sak hus ines ron Shai tiv igh da ERC OS 42,054 12,534 109,640 22,915 5,007 
I CAIN ass orc voce cai Ses eee em ela a ee eee 325,136 263,851 69,619 56,158 52,146 
Nn i a ire aaa abt Giga giles WY Ghia iala’ uel ea 23,078 14,733 5,500 18,606 20,005 
I I I i Gasca ercdnigs dong igeinnrar ce tavidiate: Beal dtiorwl wh cde whea 31,763 74,088 16,571 136,590 34,999 
uN RESREERET Sts ol Ih AGREES EN ae eg OLR ns PRE SRD SRE 28,543 ere 3 | ar 
SRE Ss ene ee eee one eT eee CEFR re. Ae, 44,859 4,531 2,595 517 600 
| IREREE eee nt A R EeU e EMiRENM g Ree aee MS 19,276 26,247 12,875 23,329 169,616 
PN ia aa corks oo cs as iu 1b cet Ke Pie a saab ceed wigs ph aaa che na 109,453 73,616 49,108 362,739 510,938 
SN ie ce id lene mmtendsie Ziering ome 46,051 56,444 25,758,258 25,336,007 24,063,736 

ghcietars —Represents zero shipments. 


Signed the Florence Agreement in June 1970. 
2 includes Japan. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Afghanistan 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Cambodia 
Cameroon 
Ceylon 
Congo (Brazzaville) 
Cuba 
Cyprus 
Denmark 

El Salvador 
Finland 
France 
Gabon 
Ghana 


Countries Signatory to the Florence Agreement 
As of January 1972 


Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 

Iran 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory Coast 
Japan 
Jordan 
Kenya 

Laos 
Luxembourg 
Malagasy Republic 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
Malta 


Mauritius 
Monaco 
Morocco 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Niger 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Philippines Republic 
Poland 
Rumania 
Rwanda 
Sierra Leone 
Singapore 


South Vietnam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tanzania 

Thailand 

Trinida and Tobago 
Tunisia 

Uganda 

United Arab Republic 
United Kingdom 
United States of America 
Upper Volta 

West Germany 
Yugoslavia 

Zaire 
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GROWTH OF THE U.S. PERIODICALS INDUSTRY 


By Adair Mitchell 


The periodical publishing industry serves three distinct 
markets: the general population (through consumer or special- 
ized magazines); businessmen (via business or trade publications); 
and the farmer. Industry revenues come from newsstand or 
single-copies sales, short or long term subscriptions, and from 
the sale of advertising. Increasing population, rising income, and 
additional educational attainment, coupled with continuing 
needs for informational material should provide expanding 
markets for the periodical publishing industry. 


Periodical Receipts 


The periodical publishing industry, which had enjoyed a 
steady growth pattern for the past several years, suffered a 
decline in receipts of 3.4% in 1970 according to the lastest 
Bureau of Census data. Receipts totaled $2,797.8 million 
compared with $2,896.6 million in 1969. Data on periodical 
receipts by individual product category are shown in table 5, for 
the years 1967 through 1970. The table includes total product 
receipts of periodicals, whether or not they are manufactured by 
establishments classified in the period publishing industry (SIC 
2721). However, about 97% of all periodical receipts are 
obtained by establishments classified as periodical publishers. 

Periodicals are classified by the Bureau of the Census into 
four broad subject groups. General interest magazines comprise 
the largest group and account for about 58% of the total, and 
business magazines equal about 28%. The third group, other 
periodicals, which includes religious magazines, comics, magazine 
supplements for Sunday newspapers, and unclassified periodicals, 
represents about 11%, with farm magazines accounting for the 
balance of 3%. 

Although receipts from advertising in 1970 were below 
1969 for all categories, sales and subscriptions were up 13.6% for 
farm magazines and 5.4% for general magazines. Receipts for 
other periodicals, which combined advertising and sales, were 
also up 8.1%. Business magazines sales and subscriptions receipts 
were down 9.8%. 


Foreign Trade Is Expanding 


The value of U.S. exports of periodicals has followed a 
steadily rising trend for the past several years and reached a peak 
of $86.5 million in 1971, an increase of 3.4% above the 1970 
level of $83.7 million. Canada is the largest market for U.S. 
periodicals and receives about two-thirds of the total U.S. 
exports. Shipments to Canada amounted to $64.2 million in 
1971 compared with $61.7 million in 1970. Other important 
markets include Australia, United Kingdom, Republic of South 
Africa, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, and Venezuela. These 
countries provided markets for periodicals valued at $1.0 to $4.7 
million in 1970 or 1971. Shipments to the first three countries 
increased in 1971 over the preceding year, while exports to the 
latter four countries declined slightly. Exports of U.S. periodicals 
by country of destination are shown in table 6. In addition to 
exportation of periodicals published in the United States, several 
publishers have approached international markets through joint 


ventures with foreign colleagues. New periodical publishing 
operations are forming in such countries as France, Italy, West 
Germany, and Japan. Spanish language periodicals issued by U.S. 
publishers are enjoying considerable readership in the Latin 
American countries, such as Mexico, Argentina, Venezuela, and 
Panama. 

The past 5 years have shown dramatic increases in the value 
of periodicals imported into the United States, which rose from 
$3.4 million in 1966 to a high of $16.9 million in 1970, re- 
presenting a fourfold increase during that period. However, 
imports in 1971 declined slightly to $16.5 million, about 2.4%. 
The United Kingdom was the principal supplier of periodical 
imports and contributed shipments of $4.7 million in 1971. 
Other important suppliers included France, Canada, and the 
Netherlands, with sharp increases during the past 3 years, and 
Japan and Mexico from whom shipments to the United States 
declined in 1971. Imports of periodicals into the United States 
by country of origin are shown in table 7, for the years 1969 
through 1971. 


Population Changes Affect Media 


Because of the rapidly changing characteristics of our pop- 
ulation, the magazine industry is adapting its editorial direction 
to changing consumer interests. Stimulated by increasing income, 
leisure time, and educational attainment, consumers have 
changed their values, personal tastes and life styles, which have in 
turn changed the readers’ interests. 

The heaviest magazine reading age group is that of the 20 to 
35 year-olds which is the fastest growing segment of the 
population. Women’s interests have changed in the past two 
decades because the number of working wives has doubled. They 
have boosted family income and have acquired different interests 
and broader viewpoints. Educational levels, which have experi- 
enced a dramatic increase in the past several years, are still 
growing. Leisure time is increasing and provides more oppor- 
tunities for reading and permits individuals to develop new 
interests. The general public is becoming more interested in 
factual information on consumer affairs, environmental 
programs, and other issues affecting the individual and the 
community. 


A Forward Look 


The periodical publishing industry is facing a serious chal- 
lenge which is common to all other industries, that of rising 
costs. Increasing costs in paper, printing, and postage are inev- 
itable and must be dealt with. Despite the demise of some major 
mass publications, the magazine industry appears to be healthy 
and enduring. Periodical publishers are reassessing their editorial 
direction and reevaluating and reexamining their production and 
distribution methods and systems. Some publishers are increasing 
sales and subscriptions rates and reducing unprofitable and costly 
fringe circulation. Other publishers are seeking economies and 
efficiencies in production and distribution, while still others are 
venturing into non-magazine activities. 








Table 5.—Periodical Product Receipts, 1967-70 


[in million dollars] 
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SIC 
product 1970 1969 1968 1967 
code 
2721 - a ia a $2,797.8 $2,896.6 $2,784.0 $2,613.1. 
27211 -- Farm periodicals: Receipts from subscriptions and sales.............. 22.8 16.6 14.7 11.3 
27211 12 soo nek ok ican wether eka REE AER ARERR EE TRIER BERS  DRKASEGE, ‘witieemen 9.2 
27211 16 POO OT OE EE TE TD TE rey Emenee en EE te 2.1 
27212 -- Farm periodicals: Receipts from advertising ...............e+eeeee% 43.6 58.8 55.0 45.2 
27212 11 ME Sooo 3 on bowed boy mae ee ek eke e Re eR ARERRREE EE SESS SRETE ditewek 48  baGrkceine 31.4 
27212 15 IN as Sete g ee te ee eR MC SEM IRROEE TeaIRRGR MEG areca ie 13.8 
27213 - Specialized business and professional periodicals: Receipts from 
SI oo rata ahaa wake min acateia iar ele Sata ae wie Oe 195.1 216.2 181.8 152.1 
27213 07 Wen ieiG eR enekaetne Tt Seeskena Qaaceea 4 #esecees 44.9 
27213 13 sont ced oe SE AERORRSIRMESAERREROINDECUUG ED SAbUCGR GE i @c@@sieceiln  <eaaccames 23.8 
27213 17 te ekeehseneecst eset A steteexa «@tevesal  sbeesess 72.1 
27213 00 Specialized business and professional: Receipts from 
ce ceca em ee SRNR RECESS EhS SERERGEEE) <adsleReRe  sweecees 11.3 
27214 -- Specialized business and professional periodicals: Receipts for 
I iru: ed ee'a-c cae Pe RKO Od dak ek ETERS 00s ORM ER REDS 522.6 574.9 544.5 511.4 
27214 11 or PD oc en aveeakereteneeehe Eh Skendeael oo sereeenns  “samsaand 307.9 
27214 13 REL ERS EE eat a EN OT Ce ene OR tse! er a ee 120.7 
27214 15 eee welece eee Giger see eweg 73.6 
27214 00 Specialized business and professional: Receipts from advertising, 
Chak OD e Gee ahead AER ACEC LESS ES SRERNT AERO CRROe EE AGketGGeN cedsiacee «s&sueuea 9.2 
27215 -- General periodicals: Receipts from subscriptions and sales ............ 722.2 685.4 648.8 559.7 
27215 14 ME wae ea tach a ie a eee ak ace NR RREG TIEN, SRGGARUG SAE 4  “ateeeectens 8.5 
Women and home services: 
27215 43 I, ccc ccec ee eCkieceCOSKOReCDERheedeehdeben ateeSeeu «e000  sasnewas 63.4 
27215 45 EE 6 cc Kui dh aca tp ease CWA ERE RR CRMERA RE weRCeaee  Geswaene—l <@wwiweene ° oxepee 
re nce e ee KERR ROAR ORNER E Rkeeaeee | eRe Kee “Gearesudiue 53.8 
27215 53 ee ce teeta ete eee Soaked, <ieomteeem—e  Teaiietedsoad 231.8 
27215 55 I a ton ole ieelgr aed Site ake RCRA EMS LRRD RE <-.6@keGeSN os vwesoeeen 120.2 
General news: 
27215 63 NG la ee tae eae EAA! Gnlecesical)  - GRaa@niaeeN  Geetmelmunele 47.6 
27215 65 CIEE, oo oc seek teebecneweceeeeGeesseeanentas PP dAebeesel j.§ aasekeeu 4 “keoeeene 10.8 
27215 74 Business news: Subscription sales and single copy sales ............. | ceeeeeee | cee e cece] eee wees 15.1 
27215 00 General: Geasigts Wews eieatetian and aa0es, GR... cc ccccccscccs | cccccccs$ 4 0 svbecessh 8 serccese 8.5 
27216 -- General periodicals: Receipts from advertising ................+e00- 859.6 909.9 884.4 884.6 
27216 13 ce Jee ce pec Ce he tage a WSR RAKECE DEO WESRCGUARK EE ARERASCe i sateeneae  ## 26 kalau 0.4 
27216 43 RE os ache ERROR SRSRD MEET RECOE BRRRGRORE)  ipeekenM jo oiedwume 250.1 
27216 53 ee nce we ede eRaeceaneReeseve Eh Masashon waemesiaaE  ‘wieewacet 457.3 
27216 63 SR toon oes i Se Sater e ee mba a RGAE “ewe AGG - alates 145.8 
27216 73 I a oT as Sear AR a ie awe RARER NAR TE CRARRUEE ARSSOnE ## iodeewed 24.9 
27216 00 ee Sn Ot Rn ci cckencwscececesees E aceestanel  sAtaseaeell i aeeeckus 6.1 
27217 Other periodicals: Receipts from subscriptions and sales and 
I 6 Cont a alae ear orarcale did ene aE eS RE ne ace ak ea ee 267.0 246.9 294.7 287.1 
Subscription and single copy sales: 
27217 03 NE cnc nd en hacks AeA TERS Seba ee NORE kEEe E GERERAEe  assackadh Jeeweesea 70.7 
27217 O5 Magazine and comic supplements for Sunday newspapers .......... | ..eceeee] sone veccee|] — eeeeeees 21.0 
Periodicals, n.e.c.: 
27217 07 I oo bac ol digob be Rerheee OURO SURE TROeEIE, Gaakeeeen  @asmewsue semewect 71.6 
27217 O08 INS ot a ee rs Re eae eRe eee Ne rw aweeen  COalemeStnn— ‘ate satieha 14.1 
Advertising receipts: 
27217 33 RG oe ied dean aia ili ee oa ee ee ete weeeeee Do “Cede OD wanes 11.2 
27217 35 Magazine and comic supplements for Sunday newspapers .... . Regent RAKE aL onal eee  Toabsimeatnacs 47.5 
27217 37 EEE a ee ET TT eee ee eee Se ee are is 39.5 
27217 00 Other periodicals: Receipts from subscriptions and sales and 
ii bce tan ki ceeke CARRE SAGEAR RC WRES DE baaceadell  SG0neG@Nh serous 11.5 
27210 -- NN cara elec EG Oa rd a ec Ot, SAC 165.5 188.0 160.1 161.7 





n.s.k.—Not specitied by kind. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 6.—United States Exports of Periodicals, 1969-71 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Countries of destination 1969 1970 1971 Countries of destination 1969 1970 1971 

North America ........ Bis alee $58,329 $61 jar $64,1 69 SORA ELE EE ee 2,051 1,902 1,867 
I ici tsar ararecndyeln ernie 74 50 147 BIG sc ceeereeacuewe Se sche oRee eee 
IN owas enema nae meee 3 16 21 Arabia Penisula Sts.,n.e.c......] ......- 7 2 
EE oti came ates win 163 187 179 oo errr rere eee 2 1 1 
Mer re 1 1 Hong Kong ............045- 112 97 125 
Se en 52,929 56,163 58,952 HUE viscccccveanweh eee new 267 72 56 
No riverxlaas sixitieceonece 128 148 154 I atinGiac ac awice sway 19 11 1 
Dominican Republic ......... 224 215 236 DE acalstcncs dia sao 5 18 11 
a eee 139 129 112 De a criqrais eves taeaee ae ChE secttcee «xhcues 
French West Indies .......... 1 (*) 2 Sst och ea erase ete 152 131 158 
I Srcavincctaswues 239 251 233 eer ce 786 1,202 1,030 
I inc eh ow nrciaieaarees 82 95 100 MI se ccescGbarncacenaes  Gunneas 1 2 
on SEE ET RTT 2 1 1 Korea, Republic of .......... 45 21 37 
I cis de B sensaccs chek iano, Somes 283 305 452 WR cio.tiesiae s cuenainatanne | eae 17 
Leeward and Windward Islands. | ....--- 1 1 TE 62 54 61 
SE pie ee 2,688 2,706 2,287 Malaysia... ccccccssccccces 120 75 31 
Netherlands Antilles ......... 161 177 197 Nansei and Nanpo Islands ..... 5 8 17 
ES roe ee 158 149 148 PINGS cess o-Hereemameeen 11 9 9 
I Ee ee 974 1,045 828 Philippine Republic.......... 324 115 154 
EID i descorh dtusass oe ce nreaese 82 98 118 ee 29 34 36 
IS Soin a acdinid- wand alee 73 24 20 
ee 4,905 5,202 4,780 ee a ee ee 11 13 6 
NINE, Soe oscknncetenwoss 803 641 854 WO Savine ce nine x acing tis 21 2 67 
ge ee eremer 7 46 36 FRO. sc cccccccvcesessces 4 7 21 
NY icc viwedeoman ees 285 438 616 Vietnam, South .........-.6. iD errr 5 

NE Gin kt inwiewe vircstae wwe 605 528 292 
OS eee ee 607 649 245 I a a on a ate eee 3,378 4,1 21 4,812 
DOE 5étcbavacecciaaken 80 88 87 TN oor dw oss ea 2,694 3,403 3,960 
Csi ca peak asi eewans 51 63 53 British West Pacific .......... DS -aiecuee. | “ombasns 
ET one, Bes, (*) 18 French Pacific .............. 9 Mere es GC ueerne 
PETU 2... cece ec enncccccces 540 555 335 Serer rrr 682 718 852 
ND orci cineitn mn nen ameter 19 28 100 Trt Vere OP PMUNE igooc cevccce lh scccuwel cccoee 

WD wistcakcudcewea eer 1,908 2,166 2,144 
a comiata pinche bie naeteors 854 1,014 1,345 

MO a5, ps ince peor aeons a tie oa ang cored 9,478 9,698 9,529 
DO -cctercechesauesedl Sexes \saneces 5 
PS cin cent cwrene pwns 32 55 41 WR a iar dic oiuar skip oral mca cae e mecewue Oy “wnaeaiae 
Belgium and Luxembourg ..... 334 512 559 I saa cereransie kus TO ce cen yer 
CYPTUS .. cece eeeecccenees 14 29 26 MN Boat oc ine eens. 20 17 24 
I SS, Se tee ia ceria 138 162 130 | ES RE ENS parse eee 4 16 15 
Finland ......seccccccecoes 84 76 48 BR cc deasmsseudcesiions 55 75 61 
WI Sar gk ara hushse ate eevee 710 733 552 OS Se ree re ero 1 OF Sitnrses 
Germany, West ............. 1,257 1,188 893 nar sah oes Re i cetasee deren 
Ae ae eee 27 8 18 ME o tcbus siuccwev can’ Pa. nica “omen 
WI a oncenememeell | cede eee a areas I os ois bone sae we (*) | eee 
SI vida bia cccmbe Spe wens >) ee eres  Rerrrere En mee 23 30 40 
ME i icGicxseswertates 38 33 46 REAR Sat IN ao DRS ee FRE Sectosed sussacs 
cals waa sae oe estas 420 489 496 BRIER e Klub lin pe wee 4 6 7 
oe Sa cai eg ining (*) eee De IEE oc osc bioceeicsees's 721 837 1,139 
UN as in acave ele we 1,237 1,057 999 Southern Rhodesia .......... 1 10 23 
BE iia x a's aie alciniatn nares 173 137 89 SE Mrs mere 25 
DG cactcataliar cc peta mate wie 2 5 5 Pd doko tineaeeeneet 1 wy séaemue 
iis, Citi aa pare be ata ies 56 88 78 PR Sh ondawneseiseonses 15 11 6 
DE i xine canoe nee nese 395 389 224 es ee ee | per 

ee ee ee 379 309 593 
United Kingdom FPO PA ee 4,1 30 4,41 rs 4,703 ed lata ave io a ae ee acer $78,994 $83,674 $86,502 

RT ccd: Sracatecghuce decha wien 10 8 1 

WR gc. wisiscetescecewen 40 5 28 





























*Less than $500. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 7.—United States Imports of Periodicals, 1969-71 


[Thousands of dollars] 





























Country of origin 1969 1970 1971 Country of origin 1969 1970 1971 
North America............+-: $3,440 $5,324 $5,997 SPAIN 2... cece ccc ereccees 20 38 93 
ne ee 778 2,477 3,273 Sweden ceciateaen gba ao a acariee 41 16 35 
Dominican Republic......... i eee 10 Semawtnd area See ee et cd 
DE hue cata temana | chaweauen | eee URES RINGO .. 22 ssn aeee 604 1 a2 4s00 
eee ee . nen DE aitivescretdeseree th s6eemas (*) 13 
ns Tanne “¢ ei PE 6 bas adck ounces 2 > Seer 
Mexico .......-+eeeeeeeees 2,542 2,838 ON kc ranevkd abeneawnds 1,059 1,268 1,151 
I in warewadie is wee wees 7 eee 65 
TNs 6.060 bberneweres 8 17 8 
South America............... 802 738 709 BE -SKese ee Cenawe ema ra “ateenaret 13 1 
DR cikwhkpoceatxeuwan  cbbekeeln  Gopiees 2 WrORl woe cecreseeeseereres 1 140 101 
DE Rune kcnww ie ak eaeeete - cisine ae Melewelae ee (*) MUA 2 once scccseecnevers 7 aa sens 
es 5 1 3 I irs dieceihacch avarice ieee DE dciweue ‘suwewkss 
i 22 17 19 Lebanon Cte eeeeeeeeeeeees 148 150 190 
Venezuela.........2.--e0e: 775 720 685 sacep-oype panama eae ae = . . 
IN sown sianeain ce ses Beyer Gere ee 
I te te Pee 2,698 9,561 8,589 IR 65 cipecaceewaesy eke |) eee *) 
TEE kb x ore. e esi ncmmatearns Wa “inecnwae enawaws ES ee ee 6 2 13 
PE ree eee 155 11 40 ; 
Czechoslovakia .........2.- 8 Gee) Ty eorse ae Australia . Eee at eae tir ed teal 3 2 12 
— 12 8 14 Pree) POCIMS occ cc ceeee Si Seesaw whee 
i, ................ 10 46 38 ke Se suevwas 1 
France «21... eee eeeeee eens 634 765 nN 27 2 6 
Germany, West ............ 355 320 385 : 
Pane ey ea Sl peaweus 1 South Africa, Republic of .... 27 2 6 
Weland «2... eee eee eeeeeee 4 10 36 PR ticieseimseaens $8,031 | $16,895] $16,465 
NE ciricg Sra 6.6 dead duarhiacs Sate 342 345 206 
Wethertande ....cccuccucecs 150 433 1,860 
NE ih og ie ae 1 2 1 





























*Less than $500. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


In the last decade, revenue from outside the periodical pub- 


lishing field increased from 5% to 11% of all receipts. Most of 


this income is obtained through book or other publishing opera- 
tions and some publishers are expanding their interests to other 
areas which are unrelated to communication. 

The magazines industry is also growing through the in- 
troduction of new magazines. While 20 magazines were sold, 
merged or discontinued in 1971, approximately 76 new ones 
were introduced. During the past decade a total of 160 magazines 
ceased operation, but 753 new ones came into publication. 

Magazines have been used in some schools to meet individ- 
ual needs of high school students. In some instances a special 
magazine has been designed for a particular study. A student 
edition is provided by one magazine, while another provides sup- 
plementary teaching materials and tests. One project was carried 
on in classrooms in four selected schools and 106 magazines were 


supplied. Positive results indicated that 50% of the students ex- 
pressed interest in continuing the reading of magazines. The 
results of the study suggest possible research into the further use 
of magazines as instruction media. 

Rising advertising expenditures in 1971 of about 6% over 
1970, according to industry sources, reflect renewed confidence 
in the general economy and suggest revitalization in the period- 
ical publishing industry. Revenues for the major advertisers in the 
periodical industry indicated a continuing upward trend in 1972. 
During the first half of 1972 advertising volume was up 9% over 
the corresponding figures in the first half of 1971. 

The optimistic outlook for exports, rising advertising 
expenditures, and introduction of new magazines coupled with 
increasing population, educational attainment and continued 
requirements for informational material should provide a stim- 
ulus for growth in the periodical industry. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES IN THE PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRY 


By Robert V. Critchlow* 


Technological changes being introduced at an increasingly 
quick pace throughout the printing industry have important im- 
plications for manpower. Two factors have combined to hasten 
the introduction of new technology: The demand for printed 
materials has grown to such an extent that it can no longer be 
met entirely by conventional printing processes and, concur- 
rently, the state of technology has reached a point at which 
vastly more productive printing equipment is commercially avail- 
able. Some of the innovations, such as typesetting computers and 
plastic printing plates, are new; others, such as web-offset presses 
and perforated paper tape for operating typesetting machines, 
have existed for 30 or 40 years, but were little used until the last 
decade. Use of the new technologies results in increased produc- 
tivity, greater quality control at a higher level of output, and 
more flexibility in what is produced and the manner of its pro- 
duction. 

These technological changes may not reduce total employ- 
ment because of the offsetting demand for labor created by 
growth in output, but the changes are affecting the industry’s 
manpower. Some occupations, such as typesetters, may decrease 
in number while others—printing press operators, lithographic 
platemakers, and computer-related occupations—will increase. 
Moreover, skill requirements are changing significantly, making 
retraining increasingly necessary. ! 


Characteristics of the Industry 


As the printing and publishing industry is undergoing tech- 
nological change, its economic condition is characterized by in- 
creasing employment, rising production, growing capital invest- 
ment, intensified research and development, predomination of 
small firms, and strong craft unions that are showing a trend 
toward mergers as a response to the changes. 


Employment Is Increasing 


In 1971, there were nearly 1.1 million employees in the 
printing industry—approximately 367,000 more than in 1947. 
This represented a 50% growth in printing industry employment, 
contrasted to the 29% growth in all manufacturing employment 
and 15% in nondurable manufacturing. The average annual rates 
of increase in employment during the two periods of 1947-58 
and 1958-71 were approximately the same for the industry as a 
whole, but not for the selected subindustry groups shown in 
table 8. 

Employment of women in the industry has increased from 
250,000 in 1959 to 353,000 in 1971 an increase of 41% 
(compared with a 25% increase of all employees over this 
period). Women have also increased as a percentage of total in- 
dustry employment, from 28% in 1959 to 32% in 1971. 


*Robert V. Critchlow is an economist in the Division of Technological 
Studies, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. Mr. Critchlow’s 
analysis of technology originally appeared in the August 1970 issue of 
Monthly Labor Review, published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. His 
analysis, updated with more recent statistics, is herein reprinted. 
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Table 8.—Trends in Employment, Printing and Publishing 
Industry, Selected Subgroups and Periods, 1947-71 
[All employees, in thousands] 
Total Commercial printing 
Year printing and | Newspapers Except a ns 
publishing lithographic ae 
Oe 721 248 180 50 
ere 873 314 194 74 
gs renee 1,088 370 209 128 
Percent change 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Total - Total age Total - Total ~~ 
annual annual annual annual 
rate rate rate rate 
Sy) ae 50.9 1.7 |49.2 1.7 | 16.1 0.6 | 156.0 4.0 
1947-58....... 21.0 1.9 |26.4 19] 7.9 1.2) 48.9 4.1 
Sy Se 24.6 1.7 117.8 IS 77 0.6 | 73.0 4.3 





























Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


About one-third of all printing employees work in printing 
craft occupations, with the remaining two-thirds employed in 
positions such as clerks, salesmen, maintenance workers, 
reporters and editors, and managers. The newspaper and commer- 
cial printing segments of the industry each account for roughly 
one-third of total industry employment. Within these groups, 
employment gains have been greatest in the rapidly growing lith- 
ographic sector of commercial printing. 


Production Is Rising 


Production increased at a rapid rate during 1954-71 as new 
equipment was introduced in the industry. Over this period, the 
Federal Reserve Board index of production nearly doubled (table 
9) as demand for printed materials rose with expansion of pop- 
ulation, business activity, and income levels. The 3.8% annual 
rate of increase in 1958-71 was almost equal to the 4.3% increase 
during the 1954-58 period. 


Capital Spending Is Growing. Nearly $1 billion was spent for new 
plant and equipment in 1970.2 Expenditures per employee have 
been greatest in the lithographic sector of commercial printing, 
averaging $1,300 per employee in 1970, compared with nearly 
$800 for the industry as a whole. (See table 10.) This primarily 
reflects the rapid acceptance of web-offset printing, introduced 
into commercial printing during the 1950’s. In the early 1960’s, 





IThe Bureau of Labor Statistics is studying the manpower impli- 
cations of technological change in the printing and publishing industry. 
A forthcoming report on the study will be based on data obtained by BLS 
staff during field visits to selected newspapers and commercial printers using 
new technology and on a review of industry technical publications and 
other literature. 


U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 9.—Production Indexes, Printing and 
Publishing Industry 
[1967 = 100) 
Year we ee es Newspapers 
publishing 
DD ieeracccnes 53.6 63.3 
ee ere 63.3 69.2 
gg SEP ee ree 102.2 101.6 
Percent change 
Total Average Total Average 
annual rate annual rate 

See 90.7 3.9 60.1 2.8 
ee 18.1 4.3 9.3 2.3 
gd nee eee 61.5 3.8 46.8 3.0 

















Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


Table 10.—Expenditures for New Plant and Equipment, 
Printing and Publishing Industry, Average Per Employee, 
Selected Periods, 1947-70 

















Commercial printing 
Year Printing and Newspapers} £ 
publishing Drcenittest ._ |Lithographic 
lithographic 
ane $313.96 CE venarcci lh seen nans 
1958 . 468.27 445.31 $509.88 $699.34 
ra eran 792.91 751.47 698.03 1,315.00 
Percent change 
ee TOE Oe 152.6 ME E sraccaced s0.0nes 
pS re 49.1 BR) crac - tea ks 
aera 69.3 68.8 36.9 88.0 

















Note: Dashes indicate data not available. 


Source: Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


web-offset printing was further extended into small, suburban 
newspaper printing and contributed to the significant increase in 
new capital expenditures per newspaper employee. 


Small Firms Predominate. The printing and publishing industry is 
characterized by a large number of small establishments widely 
distributed throughout the United States—about 3 out of 4 with 
fewer than 20 employees. In 1970, establishments with less than 
20 employees accounted for 76 percent of all establishments and 
15 percent of all employment. Establishments with 100 
employees or more constituted only 5 percent of all establish- 
ments in 1970, but claimed 59 percent of total employment. 2 


R & D Activities Are Being Intensified. Most research and devel- 
opment in the industry is carried out by equipment manufac- 
turers, trade associations, industry research organizations, and 
medium-to-large firms with the capital and willingness to exper- 
iment. In addition to traditional equipment manufacturers, firms 
not generally associated with the printing industry—such as com- 


2U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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panies making electronic computers—are developing new and 
more productive printing equipment. Because of the lack of 
capital and of research expertise among small firms, industry 
research organizations and trade associations (such as the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association) are important 
sources of new technological developments. 


Description of New Technologies 


The quickening pace of technological change is illustrated 
by the changes that have occurred in methods of setting type. 
Hand composition was the sole method of typesetting for several 
centuries until the first commercial typesetting machines became 
available in the 1880’s. The next important iniiovation—the tele- 
typesetter—was developed 50 years later. Two decades later, in 
the 1950’s, photographic typesetting machines became available 
commercially. Technological innovation has accelerated in the 
last 10 years, with computerized typesetting, cathode ray tube 
typesetters, optical character reading equipment, and high speed 
data transmission among the major advances. Approximately 600 
typesetting computers, for example, were reported installed in 
the United States in the fall of 1968, compared with about 100 
in the spring of 1964.3 Important advances that have occured in 
the major production processes are described in table 11, witha 
brief summary of their economic advantages and the occupations 
affected by their use. 

While many new technologies are available in the printing 
industry, frequently involving the application of electronics and 
advanced photographic techniques, a large segment of the 
industry —the small printing firms—will continue to use manually 
operated typesetting machines and other printing equipment. An 
exception to this is the large number of small daily and weekly 
newspapers that are converting to photographic typesetting and 
web-offset printing. 

Several factors slow the rate of diffusion of new technology 
to small firms. Small firms have limited capital resources for 
experimenting with, and purchasing, new equipment, especially 
expensive equipment like computers and high-speed printing 
presses. Moreover, the needs of small firms are for equipment 
that is highly flexible to meet their usual small volume produc- 
tion runs. The new technology is not often designed to meet 
these needs. Nor are the owners of many small printing shops 
particularly receptive to technological change. Many have not 
developed the philosophy, prevalent in large firms, of actively 
seeking information on new technology. A further influence is 
that much of the conventional printing equipment—such as line- 
casting machines and printing presses—not only serves the need 
of many small firms quite well, but also has a useful life of a 
decade or more. Therefore, the new technologies will be 
introduced primarily in newspapers (of all sizes) and in 
medium-to-large commercial, book, and periodical printers, 
where their volume may return economic savings to justify large 
outlays. 


Impact on Occupations and Skills 


Specific occupations and skills in the major printing 
functions of composition, platemaking, and press work will be 
greatly affected by the new technologies. 


3survey by Composition Information Services, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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Composing Room. The use of phototypesetters and computers 
can have a considerable effect on composing room employees, 
who constitute approximately one-half of the industry’s crafts- 
men. The higher operating speeds (separately or in a combined 
computer-phototypesetter system) require a smaller number of 
man-hours to perform a given amount of work than the tradi- 
tional hot metal method. Further, the skills needed to operate 
phototypesetters and computers are often different from those 
used in hot-metal typesetting. Consequently, although hot-metal 
typesetting will remain in use for many more years, its impor- 
tance will continue to decline and fewer hot-metal typesetters 
will be needed. 

Several new skills are necessary in photo-composition. Type 
and graphic displays must be assembled and pasted onto layout 
sheets (paste makeup). A knowledge of photographic processes is 
necessary for both setting copy onto film and developing the film 
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An increasingly necessary, but perhaps not so obvious, skill 
is the ability to use a typewriter keyboard in which the keys are 
arranged in a different manner from the Linotype keyboard. 
Most phototypesetters and the more recent models of hot-metal 
typesetters are operated by a typewriter keyboard that is directly 
attached to the typesetting machine, or, more frequently, by 
tape that is prepared on a separate tape-punching machine 
utilizing a typewriter keyboard. 

The introduction of computers into the typesetting process 
also requires a new set of skills. Computer input is generally 
paper tape punched on machines utilizing the typewriter key- 
board mentioned above. New jobs of computer console operators 
and programers are being created. These often can be filled by 
retraining composing room employees who might otherwise be 
displaced. A relatively small number of systems analysts will be 
needed; industry practice thus far has been to hire from outside 


for platemaking. The developed film must then be assembled and 


the firm to fill these positions. Also, computer maintenance will 
arranged into pages (stripping). 


require personnel with a good background in electronics. 


Table 11.—Description and Impact of Innovations in Printing Technology 





Technology Description and advantages Occupations affected 





C2 -Gosanaecanceulan me The primary typesetting functions are “‘justification’’ (deciding 
where to end a line of type so that it remains within predeter- 
mined margins) and ‘‘hyphenation” (deciding when and where 
to hyphenate words that would exceed the margins). Com- 
puters can make justification and nyphenations in a fraction of 
the time needed by typesetting machine operators, and thereby 
make the typesetting process faster and more simple. 


Linecasting machine operators, Teletypesetter 
keyboard operators. 


Phototypography Type is set on strips of photographic film or light-sensitive paper, 
rather than in metal. Most phototypesetting machines are oper- 
ated by punched paper tape (rather than by directly attached 


keyboards), and thus can be run by computer-finished tape. 


Composing room employees trained in hot-metal 
typesetting. 


The primary advantage of phototypography is speed. The fastest 
automated hot-metal machines can set type at speeds of 7-8 
characters per second (cps). Most phototypesetting machines 
operate at speeds of 15-30 cps, and the latest cathode ray tube 
machines can go up to 1,000 cps. 


Another advantage is a lower rate of typographical errors. 


Automated photographic and plate- 
making equipment. 


Automatic film processing systems, electronic color separation 
equipment, and electronic engraving equipment all operate at 
considerably faster speed than the conventional (and time con- 
suming) manual processes. Quality of the machine-produced 
work is both consistent and high, while the quality of hand- 
work is very much a function of the craftsman’s skill, and con- 
sistency varies even for a highly skilled craftsman. 


Photoengravers and lithographers involved in film 
processing, photographic art work, and plate 
engraving will be affected, as skill require- 
ments are lower. 


Plastic printing plates for letterpress 
newspaper printing. 


Lightweight, low cost, flexible plastic printing plates have been 
developed that can be used on existing letterpress printing 
presses in place of the large, heavy lead stereotype plates cur- 
rently in use. These new plates offer superior printing quality 
and longer life than lead stereotype plates. 


Photoengravers, electrotypers, and stereotypers. 


Web-offset printing presses (web- 
fed lithographic presses). 


Web-offset presses print on large rolls (webs) of paper rather than 
individual precut sheets. For commercial printers who pre- 
viously used sheet-fed offset, web-offset offers faster printing 
speeds and paper handling. Newspapers converting from web- 
letterpress to web-offset gain the advantages of increased print- 
ing quality (especially for photographs), faster make-ready 
time, and improved compatibility with phototypesetting ma- 
chines. 


Sheet-fed offset and web-fed letterpress printing 
press operators. 
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Table 12.—Outlook for Employment 





Department 


Outlook 





Composing room ..... 


Platemaking .... 


Presswork. . 


Employment expected to decline slightly, even though the volume of printing will increase, because of the greater productivity 
of new technology. 


Linecasting machine operators will be among the most rapidly declining occupations, with some employees retraining for tape 
punching occupations. 


Photocomposition, with its attendant tape punching, machine monitoring, film processing, and paste make-up operations, will 
come to dominate composing room operations. Employees presently trained in hot-metal typesetting can be retrained for 
these jobs. 


Computers will become more widely used, creating new jobs for computer typists, programers, and console operatcrs. Many of 
these jobs will be filled by composing room employees who would otherwise be displaced. 


Machinists with electronics training are, and will continue to be, in high demand. 
Platemaking employment will increase, although employment in particular occupations will decline. 


Lithography, as the fastest growing printing process, will be responsible for the most growth in platemaking occupations. How- 
ever, even lithographic platemaking growth will be somewhat limited by the laborsaving aspects of new technology. 


Photoengraving employment should remain fairly constant in spite of an increase in output. This will result from a combination 
of laborsaving technology and increased competition from lithography. Some photoengravers have retrained for lithographic 
occupations—a trend that is expected to continue. 


Employment in electrotyping and stereotyping will decline moderately in spite of the expected increase in printing output. 
More productive duplicate platemaking equipment, more durable printing plate materials, and competition from lithography 
will bring about the decline in employment. 


Due to the increase in printing volume, and in the size and complexity of printing presses, employment for press operators and 
assistants is expected to rise moderately. The greatest rise will occur in web-offset (lithographic) presswork. The increased 





speeds and efficiency of new presses will limit to some extent the increase in presswork employment. 





Platemaking. The new equipment used in automatic film develop- 
ing systems, electronic color separation, and electronic engraving, 
and the new materials used in making letterpress printing plates, 
are affecting a part of the printing process that has traditionally 
involved large amounts of highly skilled handwork. With the ex- 
ception of the still experimental plastic plate systems, these in- 
novations share the advantages of rapid output and consistent 
high quality (in comparison, the work of even a highly skilled 
craftsman is not completely consistent from job to job). 

The new platemaking equipment puts more emphasis on 

technical skills to operate, and less on craft skills. Some knowl- 
edge of electronics and familiarity with machine operations is 
particularly important. Traditionally trained craftsmen are gen- 
erally capable of being retrained for this work. 
Presswork. The increasing automation of printing press opera- 
tions is changing the skill requirements of pressmen considerably. 
Electronic monitors and controls can perform many press opera- 
tions faster and more reliably than the press crew. This frees the 
crew from machine operations, allowing them to spend more 
time on quality control; but in the process, traditional craft skills 
become less important, and technical knowledge and ability 
become more critical. 

Web-offset printing presses have received wide acceptance in 
commercial printing and small-to-medium newspaper printing, 
where they are expected eventually to print 90 percent of the 
country’s newspapers. 

For commercial printers who previously used sheet-fed off- 
set presses, web-offset offers faster press speed and less paper 
handling; but the skills involved in operating web-fed presses are 
quite different from those for sheet-fed press operation. For 


example, web-offset press crewmembers must be able to make 
decisions faster, and must be more physically agile, than their 
counterparts operating sheet-fed presses. This generally neces- 
sitates training a new press crew, as there is little crossover from 
sheet-fed offset to web-offset. 

Newspapers converting from web-letterpress to web-offset 
generally decrease their make-ready time, but often must add an 
additional man to the press crew. Although web-offset is some- 
what more complex than web-letterpress, the skills involved are 
basically similar (a situation that does not exist between 
sheet-fed presses and web-fed presses), so that web-letterpress 
crews can be retrained for web-offset operation. 


Outlook for Employment 


Employment in the printing industry is estimated to 
increase slightly between 1970 and 1975. Some categories of 
employees, however, particularly typesetters and those engaged 
in duplicate platemaking functions, are expected to decrease in 
number. As indicated in table 12, these declines will be offset by 
employment growth in such occupations as printing press op- 
erators and lithographic platermakers. The introduction of elec- 
tronic computers in composing room functions will require key 
new positions involving programing, computer console operation, 
and related functions. The growing substitution of electronic for 
mechanical equipment will require more maintenance employees 
with a background in electronics. 

Innovations in printing technologies have focused attention 
on methods of preparing employees for new job demands. The 
printing trade unions, in particular, are intensively involved in 
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developing methods of easing the impact of technological change 
on its members, many of whom are in jobs where skills are being 
substantially modified. 

Illustrative of the pressure that unions believe themselves to 
be under is the increasing number of strikes in the newspaper and 
commercial printing segment of the industry. This is particularly 
true of strikes lasting over 100 days which, according to BLS 
data, totaled 19 during 1947-57 and 65 for the 1958-68 period. 
Apart from wage disputes that have been a part of most strikes, a 
common thread—especially in the longer strikes—has been con- 
troversy over the introduction of new technology and the condi- 
tions of its use. 

Some of the more important attitudes and policies 
developed in response to the effects of technological change 
relate to job security and retraining. Data from the latest BLS 
surveys of collective bargaining agreements in the printing 
industry, covering those in effect during 1962-67 and covering 
1,000 workers or more, show the extent of industry contract 
provisions relating to adjustment to technological change: 





Contracts Contracts having 
studied provisions 
Plant movement, transfer, and reloca- 
Pe ere reer 28 3 
Severance pay and layoff benefits... .. 37 6 
Paid vacations and holidays ......... 33 33 
SUB plans and wage-employment guar- 
Poe orice bed ca cheer eens 37 1 
Training and retraining............. 28 13 


Training programs have been an important technique of 
preparing employees to meet changing job requirements. The 
International Typographical Union (ITU), for example, has long 
maintained that its interest can best be served by supplying 
industry with the most skilled workers available. The union’s 
training center in Colorado offers courses in computer opera- 
tions, all forms of composition, film processing (including color 
film), platemaking, and offset press operations. Most of the 
courses are 3 weeks in length, allowing union members to 
complete a course while on vacation. 

The International Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union 
(IPPAU) also has supported technological change and advocated 
retraining programs for members whose skills have become ob- 
solete. For many years IPPAU operated a training school. How- 
ever, it became impractical to keep up with the rapidly increasing 
variety of printing presses entering the market, and the school 
was replaced by an informally structured program in which 
members receive training on the particular presses used where 
they are employed. 

Management officials in many printing firms also are aware 
of the importance of training programs and many programs have 
been developed, ranging from informal on-the-job training to 
comprehensive programs involving employee testing, lectures 
within the company, and attendance at special schools. In some 
firms, displaced employees are assigned to “retraining pools” 
from whence they are retrained and assigned to other jobs avail- 
able within the firm. 

Some unions have established formal organizations to study 
the manpower implications of technological change. The Lithog- 
raphers and Photoengravers International Union (LPIU), for 
example, concerned over the threat of technological change to 
job security, established a Committee on Technological Develop- 
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ments during its 1965 convention. The Committee’s purpose is to 
study the employment impact and the cost savings effects of 
technological changes, and, based on this, to formulate plans that 
locals can use in negotiations with employers that will assist the 
members in acquiring a fair share of the benefits involved. LPIU 
has developed a two-part policy for providing job security in a 
time of technological change: extensive training programs— 
including training centers in major cities—and early retirement of 
older union members. Discussions with employers over early 
retirement began in late 1965, and by the end of 1966 over half 
of the members covered under contracts negotiated during the 
year had gained early retirement benefits. 

Mergers of unions have been another consequence of 
changing technology. The rationale behind the merger trend is 
that the new technologies often cut across traditional craft lines, 
jeopardizing union security and giving rise to jurisdictional 
disputes between unions. The largest merger has been between 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of America and the Inter- 
national Photoengravers’ Union, forming the Lithographers’ and 
Photoengravers’ International Union. Local 1 (New York area) of 
ALA rejected the merger and became an independent union, later 
arranging an informal association with the International Typo- 
graphical Union. The International Stereotypers’ and Electro- 
typers’ Union reportedly is also contemplating a merger. Other 
mergers have been discussed between various unions, but were 
not realized. This is, however, a trend that could continue. 

As unions have become more concerned over job security, 
they have attempted—with fair success—to establish some degree 
of control over the use of the new equipment. It is not 
uncommon for collective bargaining contracts to contain provi- 
sions specifying that when new equipment is introduced, it will 
be operated by the union members covered in the contract, or 
that the union members will have the first opportunity to receive 
the training (often at company expense) necessary to operate the 
new equipment, or that employees who are displaced will be 
retrained by the company for other jobs. More stress is also being 
placed on factors such as pensions, retirement age, shorter 
workweeks, and formal training. 

A specific—and rather unusual—example is provided by 
Local 6 (New York) of the ITU. In its negotiations with New 
York City newspapers, the union demanded a payment from the 
newspapers in return for newspaper usage of “‘outside” (TTS) 
tapes. Until this demand was met, union members refused to 
operate the equipment. By early 1966, three large newspapers 
had agreed to these conditions. The money contributed by the 
newspapers was used to establish funds for retraining displaced 
employees, supplemental unemployment benefits, incentives for 
early retirement, and supporting pension and welfare funds that 
could suffer if union memberships were reduced. 

A more recent development is an agreement worked out in 
early 1968 to study the effects of automation on manpower. The 
parties to the agreement are ITU Local 6, three New York news- 
papers, and some of the commercial printing shops in the city. 
The results of the study are to be used to determine how the 
benefits of automation can be most widely spread among 
employers and employees.4 In 1970, negotiations between ITU 
and the newspapers were predominantly concerned with wages 
rather than with new technologies. 


4Further information on the policies developed by ITU Local 6 to 
meet the problems posed by technological change can be found in Harry 
Kelber and Carl Schlesinger, Union Printers and Controlled Automation 
(New York, The Free Press, 1967). 
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Outlook for the Industry 


Technological innovation will continue to change the print- 
ing industry during the decade of the 1970’s. Although the pace 
at which innovations will be diffused may be slower than in other 
industries due to the particular structure and economic char- 
acteristics of the printing industry, substantial change will occur, 
causing considerable modification in job skills. Consequently, 
training programs and other methods of adjustment will continue 
to be needed. Special attention should be given to revising trade 
school curriculums to include such newer developments as photo- 
typography and electronics. 

The rising demand for printed products will ease the impact 
of technological change on manpower. This situation has occured 
before, although on a more restricted basis, with the introduction 
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of linecasting machines in the late 19th century and improve- 
ments in printing presses (especially the development of 
automatic press feeders) in the early 20th century. In both in- 
stances, considerable retraining was necessary and in the latter 
case, one group—manual press feeders—experienced considerable 
displacement. 5 But, in both cases, demand increased sufficiently 
to mitigate the displacement for most of the affected groups. In 
the current situation, technological change is so widespread that 
it affects all facets of the printing process. Displacement will 
probably occur in certain occupations; but attrition should be 
able to handle much of it when combined with increased demand 
for printed products, a somewhat slow rate of diffusion of tech- 
nological change, and extensive retraining. 

SElizabeth F. Baker, Displacement of Men by Machines (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1933). 





sunlight. 


Center, Washington, D.C. 20407. Price: 45 cents. 





NBS ISSUES CONSUMER GUIDE ON PRESERVATION OF BOOKS 


If you are worried about the preservation of valuable books, personal documents, or photographic prints and films, 
the National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, has recently issued a booklet which may be of value to you. 
CARE OF BOOKS, DOCUMENTS, PRINTS AND FILMS is a 16-page booklet, liberally illustrated, which describes in 
everyday language how the experts protect paper, books and photographic materials from insects, heat, humidity, dust and 


The booklet opens with a discussion of the various kinds of papers; describes the construction of books; and gives a 
detailed description of the various insect and environmental enemies which cause books and papers to deteriorate. Explicit 
directions are given for the care of papers and books, and for making minor repairs. A short section on prints and films 
offers practical advice on the care and preservation of both negatives and prints. 

A carefully selected bibliography offers authoritative sources for readers who want to delve deeper into the subject. 

The booklet is the fifth in a series of Consumer’s Guides issued by the Bureau. It is available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, and from the Consumer Product Information 
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STATISTICAL SERIES 


Table S-1.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, Loose-Leaf Binders, and Printing Plates, January-March 1972 


[Schedule B Nos. 6423010—6423030, 7182230, 8921110—8929100, 8929400, 8929820—8929850, 8942410] 

















1972 January- Percent change 
Description and Schedule B Number Senth from January- 
March 1971 

I oslo tats paceirciversnsae RO NS re. eae RE ee en er ee ee $86,044,674 +9.7 
PU A ED OF IE oo. 6. 6 00 6:59.356o Sd sar CU AeES ag hw Old Ode SED EER OTESS pty 866,940 +70.3 
Printed matter, total . ; Sad acedacab odichec'dis cuslc ecw Bia lala Grek Sih Aa SR a oe a ig ek ee a aa rr ee 85,177,734 +9.3 
Manifold business forms (6423010) So acc de mien cities arate ree : Paiinianta cake owes ee ne ee 287,584 +9.8 
Albums and blankbooks, except business forms (6423020) area bale. Waste ae dol eoh wae bd OPER atee oes pees ei 364,754 +115.9 
Loose-leaf binders (6423030) ..... ard cated alee ak ae Ge eon ; TE a re ee ee chee 259,432 +18.6 
Maps, charts, atlases, and globes (8921300) Bt Se te oc bers lca. ism sarc aac Be sects call don ahaa tit cae eae lag oe ce 690,140 20.3 
Bound periodicals and newspapers (multiple issues) (8921 160). ss seule G50 hues chy eo emacs wich bale Me Pasa a te pate 3,108,869 +28.9 
Newspapers, unbound (8922010) ............ E hok Shy ae ssbb: cores ek wot ah asap cede i a MRP a Lens ee ae ae 693,968 -29.5 
Periodicals, unbound (8922020) ......... pavicenigh's : ee a re oo Muuteales Gears Regerne 21,355,534 +12.6 
Music in books and sheets (8923010, 8923020) ; cai siaiinere ats Me RN PO Nap a ae naa hoe een slate 527,309 +72.0 
Transfers (decalcomanias) (8924100) ........ ey rer ET Eee Te praceaecwsil ed aan we eae Ae 797,502 +41.2 
Picture postcards, except greeting cards (8924210) .. eeics paRwieeae See oh pane ea eae eee 95,235 +56.1 
Greeting cards (8924220) ........... a ee ea Fen etre LAE ToL Le Lk ee RE aT 604,010 +32.0 
Paper and paperboard labels ons wrappers (8929100) ; eR fee re et eee eee ‘ Keaswaties 1,436,238 +21.1 
Calendars, including calendar blocks, of paper (8929400) .............000055 = iawraraiere tee ees ew eires schaitt Sours 124,331 +46.2 
Advertising printed matter (8929820) etnies - Ws Sa esis Bias wl eke e-em ides o9b Fe nan io See eNate eS 3,757,365 +10.2 
Catalogs and directories (8929830) se aria a ‘ ape Pe ee : oid lariat 1,237,198 +49.7 
Business service publications (8929840) ; po a ; Sas iametate arith wi evannee acer a naneiens 1,184,705 +12.9 
I a eas abe pdb Hb Raa cna e he eee ed iS what See WR One Sena eens SE j — 1,025,225 +17.6 
Printed matter, n.e.c. (8929850) 6,188,067 -14.3 
Books, total ; soy acibir este’ akon cle a eee o eae cae ikl iai Sees or ath : A 41,440,268 +9.1 
Textbooks, workbooks and standardized tests (8921110) ; ; braeace re : 8,217,648 -0.9 
Technical, scientific, and professional books, except school textbooks (8921 120) : ics Ps pitied ts paahetats 6,787,995 +20.3 
Bibles, Testaments, and other religious books (8921130)................... as ave ' i in tte coca tia sim 2,012,503 +57.7 
Dictionaries (8921140) , 889,719 3.5 
Encyclopedias (8921150) 6,152,826 12.1 
Books, n.e.c. (8921170) aac hes aie ‘ 15,810,652 +10.2 
Children’s splcaee and painting peske (8921200) ; Fal oe taltaaeh eaeanaiae oe wseelih ioc Re ee ee ee o- 1,568,925 +209.6 














Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250. 
n.e.c.—Not elsewhere classified 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Table S-2.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, Loose-leaf Binders, and Printing Plates, January-March 1972 


[Schedule B Nos. 6423010—6423030, 7182230, 8921110-—8929100, 8929400, 8929820—8929850, 8942410] 


























1972 January Percent change 1072 Jomery- Percent change 
Principal markets March from January Principal markets Dench from January 
March 1971 March 1971 

Argentina .... we : ; $355,869 56.1 SD eiicesieeion Setauket ins a $3,421,142 +15.9 
Australia s ; 5,831,345 +53.3 || Mexico . bard | 2,170,318 25.2 
Bahamas - ; aici ee aietarate 347,364 +4.3 Netherlands ... : 2,004,534 +62.0 
Belgium-Luxembourg ; ‘ 630,449 | 4.2 New Zealand........... arid | 772,067 +16.0 
Brazil uaa . 1,265,483 | +52.1 Panama | 559,791 +15.6 
Canada . ; : ; ; 41,257,272 +8.1 Peru I ee , ah 471,148 +34.1 
Chile : ‘ 166,854 45.9 Philippines ........ eared | 619,668 12.3 
Colombia . . ne ok cone ak : 322,170 +41.7 Republic of Korea . : a 189,879 62.2 
El Salvador APE Pes eres 83,113 | +13.2 Republic of South Africa | 2,281,173 +39.3 
France ...... : gieca : 1,180,331 | +5.3 Singapore oe eee : 690,244 3.6 
I 7 155,691 | 1 0. | 443,391 +99.0 
Hong Kong ... , 381,233 | +22.4 || Sweden | 272,435 46.6 
India ae ae : 383,354 | 16.6 || Switzerland ieee | 580,846 +37.7 
israel ; sd esos 300,817 | 5.5 | United Kingdom ...... ; 8,267,791 +11.1 
| eee Ry ee eee 1,552,524 +52.0 | Venezuela 1,247,052 +18.1 
Jamaica : sr ieke abate ’ 340,601 26.3 West Germany | 1,798,815 1 +13.4 
= = —_— . ae See a. ae = = - eS 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-3.—U.S. Imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-March 1972 


| TSUSA Nos. 2565600-2566000, 2700500-2701500, 2702520-2702580, 2704500, 2705000, 2705500, 2706300, 2707000, 2708500, 2731000, 2733000, 2733500, 
2736500-2743500, 2746000-2749000, 6683800, 7342500, 7375200) 


Grand total 


Description and TSUSA number 


Printing plates and cuts (all processes) (6683800) 


Printed matter, total 


Newspapers (2705500) 
Periodicals (2706300) 
Tourist literature about places outside the U.S (2707000) . 

Printed catalogs offering U.S. products (2704500, 2705000) 
Catalogs, price lists, and trade notices of foreign businesses (2708500) 
Music in books or sheets (2731000) 


Globes (2733000) 


Maps, charts and atlases (2733500) 
Decalcomanias in ceramic colors (2736500, 2737000) 


Other decalcomanias (2737500, 2738000) 


Postcards (2738500-2739500) 


Greeting cards and social and gift cards, with words (2740500) 


Other greeting cards and social and gift cards (2740000) 
Calendars of paper (2741000-2742000) 


Labels, flaps, and bands (2742300-2743500) 


Pictorial matter, lithographed, n.s.p.f. (2746000, 2746500) : 
Photographs, exposed film, and other pictorial printed matter, n.s.p.f. (2747000) 
Playing cards (7342500) 
Diaries, notebooks, and address books (2565600) 
Other blankbooks (2565800) 
Albums (autograph, photograph, record, stamp) (2566000) 


Printed matter, n.s.p.f 


Other printed matter (2700500-2701500, 2747500-2749000) 


Books, total 


Bibles and prayer books (2702520) 
Books, foreign language (2702540) 


Other books, n.s.p.f 


(2702560) 


Other books (2702580) 


Toy books and colorir.3 books ( 7375200) 


Note 
n.s.p.f 


Source 


Not specially provided for 


Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


, suitable for use in book production (2747300) 














, wholly or in part the work of an author who is a U.S. national or domicilary 





1972 dwery- Percent change 
March from January- 
March 1971 
er $62,736,091 +50.4 
ee ee ee | 228,690 $33.1 
Fe ee EE Pere rye 62,507,401 +50.4 
SVS EC 2,763,193 +46.3 
es 3: 5 in ee ae 5,489,897 +1.1 
ustirGRME RE Oe Bae EO 1,572,748 -6.3 
Sere 234,272 0.1 
aes reed 1,281,141 +84.4 
Decuraeiirs 208,401 +37.3 
ae 118,145 +94.8 
329,739 0.2 
ae 133,939 +53.9 
rer 219,716 51.4 
93,387 +19.0 
796,712 +448 
18,752 5.9 
273,228 +164.8 
vances 160,589 +9.2 
Seas 1,135,635 | +59.9 
eee 1,188,415 +19.4 
318,390 +3.6 
761,591 2.3 
46,970 +3.9 
2,993,017 +15.5 
543,153 +79.7 
baal 2,397,212 +50.8 
- | 39,429,158 | +76.7 
| 1,942,346 | +98.1 
i 3,359,003 | +20.6 
528,683 54.0 
32,911,298 +90.7 
687,828 +378.8 





Table S-4.—U.S. Imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-March 1972 


TSUSA Nos. 2565600-2566000, 2700500-2701500, 2702520-2702580, 2704500, 2705000, 2705500, 2706300, 2707000, 2708500, 2731000, 2733000, 


Principal suppliers 


Australia 

Austria 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Canada 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

France 

Hong Kong 

lreland 


Israel 


Note 


Source 


| 
| 


2733500, 2736500-2743500, 2746000-2749000, 6683800, 7342500, 7375200] 


1972 January 


March 


$220,255 
145,457 
535,305 
9,823,763 
160,646 
251,115 
1,947,759 
1,108,834 
150,999 
3,184,302 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Percent change | 
from January- | 
March 1971 | 


+102.0 | 
+25.0 | 
31,1 | 
+55.3 | 
+717.4 | 
+12.6 | 
+47.5 | 
+105.3 | 
49.3 | 





+645.4 | 
I 


Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250 





Principal suppliers 


Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 
Netherlands 
Spain 

Sweden . 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 





Venezuela . 
West Germany . 


1972 January- 
March 


$4,315,539 
7,333,038 
1,812,813 
2,857,559 
1,422,220 
480,544 
1,461,322 
18,791,079 
300,962 
4,123,090 





Percent change 
from January 
March bind 
+147.8 
+25.6 
+51.7 
18.3 
+53.7 
+54.2 
+23.3 
+57.8 
+71.0 
| +19.0 
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Table S-5.—Selected U.S. Statistics: Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industries, Annual Average, 1970 and 1971-72 by Quarters 
First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators average 
1972P 1971 1972 1971 1972 1971 1972 1971° 1970 
NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT? 
National income ..... eR a Ee ee ee ee eee bil. $ 898.7 831.7 ( 847.3 ( 855.2 ( 870.1 795.9 
Compensation of employees Sa ledge ee a avalegreate kis do.. 679.9 627.3 638.0 645.6 656.6 601.9 
Wages and salaries ......... slate rid Shae ae cal 607.3 561.4 571.0 577.3 587.0 541.4 
Supplements to wages, salaries ............--0--eeeee- do 72.6 65.9 67.0 68.3 69.6 60.5 
Personal income ...... Sd tanearar dase eieiaa oarlere a ets do.. 900.1 833.5 853.4 864.6 876.7 803.6 
Dispoesibie perenne WICOMO 2... co.cc ccc ccc cericeseces do 764.3 722.0 739.6 748.5 755.0 687.8 
Personal consumption expenditures .................. do 691.8 644.9 657.4 668.8 677.2 615.8 
Gross national product ........ ee errr. le 1,103.6 1,020.8 1,040.0 1,053.4 1,072.9 974.1 
Manufacturers’ new plant and equipmentexp. ........ do. 31.92 30.46 30.12 29.19 30.35 32.00 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR? } 
As measured by 
Wholesale prices . osodewiee ... 1967 = $1.00 .. .855 .889 .879 879 871 .906 
es i bao aay tea eedece beeen mee do .809 837 828 828 815 .860 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX (FRB)® 
PP iv 6n 8 ood Berceunc meinen 1967 = 100.. 107.2 104.5 106.4 103.5 105.9 105.2 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES (SIC 27) 
Production index (FRB)® .......... eee 98.3 94.8 101.3 107.0 105.8 104.1 
Corporate sales® ...... piceg ae wate se Sick dtp canker 6,545 5,935 6,399 6,487 6,914 *24,297 
Corporate net profits:° | 
Before taxes .... eck Pe Te ee ee do.. 415 365 495 520 623 "1,941 
WP oo ee wsaseneucaehaeswes do | 199 183 261 262 349 *1,025 
ROI i ciwnasbavieaWancexrabesveneanw ens 3.0 3.1 4.1 4.0 5.0 4.2 
IE ss Se te nas eats a ater eNOS thous | 1,087.9 1,092.8 1,086.6 1,081.3 1,088.9 1,106.3 
PYOGMCHION WOTKEES: .... 56. ccc ccc nes do | 664.4 669.4 665.2 658.2 665.9 682.0 
Average weekly earnings ..............220e00- $.. 163.15 151.93 156.64 159.58 162.26 147.78 
POC CE Te CET ere $.. 4.37 4.08 4.17 4.24 4.30 3.92 
Average weekly hours ................ ne 37.3 37.3 > na 4 37.5 na. 37.7 n.a. 37.7 37.7 
NEWSPAPERS (SIC 271) 
Advertising (64 cities)4 ..... ee ere re mil. lines .. | 828.1 760.5 858.2 780.9 934.4 *3,119.5 
Allemployees ....... paikutegneetieceheey BERS thous .. | 371.5 371.3 369.9 369.3 371.7 373.0 
Poi 5. 5 dave ea Swear hlw ome arene do. | 180.3 180.2 180.1 178.3 180.5 181.3 
PGT WONRIN CTU. noi aceon vc cvewcvsscccws i | 166.81 153.64 161.43 162.53 169.16 150.94 
a em a eae Sos 4.79 4.42 4.59 4.64 4.75 4.24 
POE, oc ccecadcnenedeaene Sewers 34.8 38.1 35.2 35.4 35.6 35.6 
PERIODICALS (SIC 272) 
POURING CON, CH... cccccevcsdvnes mil. $ .. | 273.8 272.3 348.2 264.2 365.5 "1,185.7 
I. ona a onl wines a dkms ween thous .. 70.9 73.5 73.8 71.7 70.5 74.8 
nr, IT EE SEE PEN TRE EA Te EB Ae do.. | 23.8 23.7 21.3 22.3 22.1 25.0 
Average weekly earnings............... $.. 178.97 175.93 169.59 176.61 178.34 169.71 
Average hourly earnings .............. . Sf 4.53 4.33 4.30 4.43 4.47 4.18 
Average weekly hours ............ 39.5 40.6 39.5 39.9 39.9 40.6 
BOOKS (SIC 273) 
Manufacturing activity, percent cumulative monthly change 
from previous year‘ RR Ie ene pe hit Can HONE PRR +4.1 1.5 +0.1 +0.0 +0.0 < 
Allemployees ....... ee ae a. 104.1 99.7 101.1 101.3 101.8 99.3 
Production workers Sis fae sal > sa wh lon a 58.8 54.4 55.9 56.7 56.2 54.2 
Average weekly earnings oan picasa a1 oo a 150.27 143.42 146.20 151.00 148.61 135.84 
Average hourly earnings : : ' (ean Gite 3.83 3.69 3.72 3.80 3.83 3.51 
Average weekly hours 39.2 | 38.9 39.3 38.4 38.8 38.7 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING (SIC 275) 
Allemployees ....... ei rg sasshieoiSve Sits as 381.3 351.2 349.9 346.3 350.0 356.8 
Production workers. ia seth Ps hi tot gta Ta i do 266.0 269.8 268.7 265.6 268.6 275.7 
Average weekly earnings a dats ina cao eva aoe 4 168.85 156.71 161.44 164.89 167.01 153.24 
Average hourly earnings ....... sate ha sf 4.42 4.12 4.20 4.29 4.34 3.97 
PERT eee Cee Tone 36.2 38.1 38.5 38.4 L 38.6 38.6 


See footnotes at end of table 
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Table S-5.—Selected U.S. Statistics: Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industries, Annual Average, 1970, and 1971-72 by Quarters-Con. 





First quarter | Second quarter 


1—— 


Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 


—— 








Economic indicators average 


1972 1971 | one | 1971' 1970 


| 


1972P 1971 1972 | 1971 


l 








All employees 206.6 | C 211.0 1) | 7 209.8 
160.5 | 164.4 | | 163.7 
162.11 | | | 156.41 | || 161.37 
4.27 4.08 : 4.17 


37.9 | 38.4 38.7 


Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 


Average weekly hours 


COMM PRTG., LITHO. (SIC 2752) 
All employees 


129.4 | 126.6 | | 128.7 
96.8 95.2 4 | 96.3 
179.80 169.18 | 176.15 
4.65 | | 4.39 53 | 4.56 
Average weekly hours 38.6 38.6 } } 38.4 


Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 


Average hourly earnings 


+— 
COMM. PRTG., EXC. LITHO. (SIC 2751) | 
} 
| 


BOOKBINDING AND RELATED INDUSTRIES (SIC 278) 
All employees thous 54.2 | 55.7 
Production workers do | 448 46.0 
Average weekly earnings $ 125.66 | | 120.02 
Average hourly earnings $ 3.29 3.15 
Average weekly hours 38.2 38.1 


OTHER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES 
(SIC 274, 6, 7, 9) 
All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings S 
Average hourly earnings $ 


Average weekly hours 


OTHER ADVERTISING 


Direct mail dollar volume 


PAPER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, INVENTORY 
AND PRICES 


Newsprint 
Used by publisher” thous. tons 1,783 
Publishers’ inventory” do.. 691 
Price, rolls, contract (BLS) $ 161.70 
PAPER 
Production 
Groundwood, uncoated 
Publication and printing short tons 305,223 260,151 256,372 265,148 297,401 "1,072.2 
Coated, printing and converting 
Coated, one side do 109,248 117,268 105,321 99,089 | 101,703 "401.8 
Coated, two sides do 768,578 719,936 705,765 683,231 743,895 "2,875.4 
Book, uncoated | 
Publication and printing do 453,234 403,823 422,407 413,318 438,113 "1,607.1 
Writing 
Chemical wood pulp do 665,073 590,072 | (605,723 604,374 625,387 *2,335.8 
Wholesale price index (BLS) | 
Book paper, A grade 1967 = 100 109.2 112.0 | 112.0 109.2 109.2 109.2 
Book paper, No. 2 plain, offset do 117.8 114.7 114.7 q 117.8 117.8 111.8 
Wood bond do 121.8 117.0 | L 120.3 121.5 IF 121.8 115.5 


4 - — 4 1 — 




















Note: Employment and earnings data from Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). Data for most recent quarter are preliminary. FRB-Federal Reserve 
Board Revised PPreliminary n.a.—Not available "Cumulative ®Survey of Current Business, Office of Business Economics. 
Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted at annual rates Without seasonal adjustment ©Quarterly Financial Report, Federal Trade Commission and 
Securities and Exchange Commission 4Media Records, Inc. Data are three months totals ®Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. Data are three months 
totals ‘BOOK PRODUCTION INDUSTRY; production of 18 firms §Direct Mail Advertising Assn., Inc. Data are three months totals 
"American Newspaper Publishers’ Assn.; 525 newspapers, approximately 75% of total newsprint used. Consumption data are three months total ‘Bureau of the 
Census. Data are three months totals. Exports generally equal imports, production usually equivalent to consumption 








